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Previous to that time the methods of dyeing were eminently unscien-
tific, crude, and more or less surrounded with mystery and supposed
secrecy of skill. The chemist had been too intently occupied in other
fields to become interested in the working out of the scientific principles
of dyeing, and only a very few scientists had engaged themselves in its
investigation. But the discovery of the coal-tar colors opened up a wide
and most lucrative field for chemical research, and this soon led to a close
association of dyeing and chemistry to the mutual benefit of both sub-
jects. From the dyesttiffs themselves, the chemist was " led to an
investigation of the processes and methods of dyeing, and a chemical
study of the fibers and mordants, arid the action of the various drugs
employed. The result was that order and system and knowledge of under-
lying principles in dyeing were soon introduced, where before everything
had been more or less obscure and chaotic and dependent upon rule of
thumb methods. From that time on, dyeing became incorporated in
the general* science of chemistry, and has since drawn its sustenance
from and reached its highest development under the guidance of that
comprehensive parent of so many industries. The old, crude methods'
of dyeing have been relegated more or less to the mysteries of antiquity,
and have given way to concise, clearly understood, and scientific processes.
The majority of vegetable coloring matters, whose use necessitated usually
cumbersome and lengthy methods of application, have boon replaced
almost exclusively by the various coal-tar colors, which arc easily and
quickly applied.
The colors obtainable with the old dyes wore also subject to many
limitations; brilliancy of hue in many instances was impossible, and the
range of shades ordinarily obtained was rather narrow, and not capable
of much extension without seriously complicating the dyeing process.
The introduction of the coal-tar dyes made it possible to obtain colors
which had hitherto been the despair of the dyer; and the latter has
now at his command the most varied shades, and the most dedicate and
brilliant hues. But very few of the natural dyes have left even a
vestige of their former selves in trade; some still retain their prestige on
account of their good qualities and cheapness. Indigo has heretofore
been the principal dyestuff of trade, and was a natural vegetable product
which withstood all the competition of artificial substitutes; but the
last few decades have seen the successful synthesis of this very dye-
stuff from coal-tar products, and it will only be a question of time before
the vegetable dye will be driven entirely from the market, A similar
result was witnessed in the case of Madder, which formerly ranked almost
equal to Indigo in commercial importance; it was prepared by chemical
means from coal-tar under the name of Alizarine, and soon displaced the
natural dyestuff entirely. Logwood still retains its importance among